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infidel was admitted before the remains of their ancestors
were secured from profanation and themselves with their
families safely embarked, they would slay their wives
and children and die with their amis in their hands,
after taking a bloody revenge on those who had bought
and sold their country.

The remonstrance was successful. The march of the
Moslems was arrested, the pyre burnt out, and the
people embarked in dead silence.

A scene so poignant and, in modern times, so unusual
created, as well it might, the most profound sensation in
Europe. The English Opposition denounced in both
Houses the action of the Government in ceding Parga
and condemning to expatriation its unfortunate inhabi-
tants who had, in trusting sincerity, taken the oath of
fidelity to the English Crown, as a breach of national
faith and as an indelible stigma on English honour. The
Government, in justification of its conduct, pleaded the
letter of the Treaty; and the verdict of posterity must
depend on the jury's point of view. Lawyers will doubt-
less acquit England, moralists may have a somewhat
different opinion. In any case, the Parliamentary
protest came too late. Parga had been given up to its
oppressors; its citizens, like the Athenians in the days
of Xerxes, had fled; and the prestige of England in the
Hellenic world suffered a blow from which it never quite
recovered. The surrender of Parga was a sin for which,
in the opinion of the great majority of Greeks, no lip-
service could compensate, and which no time could con-
sign to oblivion.1

In this way the Hellenic ship with its freight of hopes
and fears was buffeted to and fro between France and

1 See The Annual Register for the Year 1819, 194-195 ; and Sir
Archibald Alison's History of Europe (1815-52), iii. 86-89.